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so on. As the author frankly states in her preface, all this is done 
from the partisan point of view of one who believes that labor is here 
to achieve new social relationships and that it has no reason to mince 
words or to smooth the rough edges of its philosophy. 

As a descriptive piece of work Miss Marot's book is clear, readable, 
and intelligent. There is throughout the book a consciousness of the 
realities and difficulties of the task of labor which helps the author to 
moderate her otherwise unrestrained tendency to take the extreme 
point of view. Though the book reveals but little imaginative insight 
into the psychological aspects of the labor world, it will prove very 
helpful to the reader who wishes to inform himself on the policies and 
organization of the American labor unions. 

Louis Levine. 

Columbia Universiiy. 

The Political Science of John Adams: A Study in the Theory 
of Mixed Government and the Bicameral System. By C. M. 
Walsh. New York, G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1915.— xii, 374 pp. 

John Adams was a profound and penetrating thinker in the field of 
politics and constitutional government. Long after interest in his ad- 
ministration as president of the United States has become antiquarian, 
students will read his treatises and essays on political science, just as 
they read their Aristotle or Machiavelli. Moreover, in that re-writing 
of American history which Professor Becker has prophesied will come 
to pass during the next generation, Adams and his philosophy of gov- 
ernment will occupy a high place — and justly so. The wonder is that 
no one thought it worth while to make an exhaustive and systematic 
survey of his political science until Mr. Walsh brought out the volume 
now before us. But this long delay will make us all the more grateful 
for what we have received. 

Mr. Walsh has examined Adams's writings with evident pains and 
discrimination and has arranged most of the results of his researches 
under the following heads : early democratic views, division and classi- 
fication of governments, badness of simple governments and need of a 
balance, orders and classes in government and society, control of the 
aristocrats in mixed government, the general structure of government, 
the executive, the senate, the house of representatives, the two houses 
and the executive, the judiciary, criticism of the federal constitution, 
his monarchism, and his typical scheme of government. 

The method of treatment adopted by Mr. Walsh is not that of long 
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illustrative quotations, but of the digest, fortified by copious citations 
and illuminated by references to the general course of political think- 
ing in the United States and the Old World. The volume is so well 
done that one may safely call it definitive. No other student of politi- 
cal science will be able to add anything fundamental to Mr. Walsh's 
analysis and commentary, so far as the works of Adams go. 

In view of our author's success in dealing with the main topic which 
he has chosen, it is perhaps unfortunate that he makes an excursion in 
the latter part of his book into a comparison of Adams's doctrines with 
those of other political philosophers, notably Calhoun, and then adds 
a further section on the controversial theme of bicameralism. This 
does not mean to imply that what he says on these topics is not perti- 
nent or effective, but the comparative view is necessarily brief and 
fragmentary, and in his treatment of the question of the double-chamber 
legislature Mr. Walsh assumes the r&le of an advocate. The inquiry 
into Adams's political science is substantial enough for an entire volume, 
and the additional topics, if treated according to their merits, deserve 
more than an afterthought. No fair-minded person, however, will deny 
the value of Mr. Walsh's treatise, even if he finds himself out of accord 
with some of the practical applications. 

Charles A. Beard. 

Die Monroedoktrin in ihren Beziehungen zur amerikanischen 
Diplomatic und zunt Vdlkerrecht. By Herbert Kraus. Berlin, J. 
Guttentag, 1913. — 480 pp. 

It seems curious that the first systematic treatise on one of the most 
fundamental principles of American polity, its most distinctive prin- 
ciple perhaps, should have been produced by a foreigner. Doubtless 
this has a real advantage in that such a writer is enabled the more 
readily to handle the subject from a detached viewpoint. The advan- 
tage is still clearer when one knows that Dr. Kraus gained his knowl- 
edge through legal and historical studies carried on in the United 
States. 

Works on the Monroe Doctrine put forth by Americans have been 
either general surveys, popular accounts or histories of ancillary events. 
The book by Dr. Kraus, on the other hand, is devoted to an examina- 
tion of the origin and development of the doctrine solely as a political 
principle. So far as was needful to introduce historical incidents, the 
author has utilized them as a background on which to trace the process. 
He makes no claim to handle the topic from all sides or in any ex- 
haustive fashion. Moreover, he has refrained in general from contro- 



